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INTRODUCTION 


In planning this issue, the object was to present in perspective 
the progress in the field of human relations as indicated in the 
various summer workshops conducted by colleges and universi- 
ties. In the summer of 1942, there were two summer workshops, 
one at the Colorado State College of Education and the other at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. In the summer of 1952, 
thirty-eight universities sponsored such workshops. 

In addition to the actual increase in the number of workshops there 
has also developed new insights into content, methodology and tech- 
niques as new research and findings became available. 

Participants in summer workshops to-day include not only teachers 
and administrators but also religious leaders, police officials, com- 
munity workers and business men. The heterogeneity of the group 
may make for richer and more meaningful experiences. Yet it may 
preclude some workshoppers from achieving their registered goals 
because of the power structure of the group. Dr. Bert Raven, in his 
article “Workshop Planning and Evaluation” reviews the goals set 
by the planning committee and the goals registered by the partici- 
pants at the summer workshop held at the University of Michigan. 
The participants consisted of twenty-eight administrators, six teach- 
ers and eight non-educators. The teachers were most interested in 
learning “human relations techniques” which they could apply in 
their home communities. At the end of the workshop many more of 
the participants saw “human relations information” as being a rel- 
evant goal. Dr. Raven states, “toward the end of the workshop, the 
objectives mentioned by teachers changed so that they resembled 
those of the administrators quite closely.” 

Dr. William E. Vickery in his article refers to the shift of con- 
tent in present day workshops. In 1942, the major emphasis was 
directed to racial and religious conflicts. In the 1952 workshops as 
described by Dr. Partridge and Mrs. Shea the content areas were: 
child growth and development, teen-age tensions, social class differ- 
ences, group dynamics. The approach is based on the assumption 
recently established by research that there is a transfer of training, 
that “*all group relations have certain common phenomena and can 
be learned in many contexts.” Dr. Vickery reminds us that we do 
not as yet know the factors that facilitate and block this transfer. 

Mrs. Theo Shea’s article describes the workshop in St. Louis, 
the second to be sponsored by a Catholic university. She refers to 
the group dynamic techniques as playing a major role in developing 
“ease of communication” for the participants and the staff. The 





*(see Vickery’s article) 
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creation of a democratic group atmosphere, together with the util- 
ization of such techniques as: role playing, sociodrama and sociomet- 
ry are common practices in present-day summer workshops. Such 
techniques can at times become ends rather than means of implement- 
ing basic democratic values upon which intergroup education exists.” 
A permissive atmosphere wherein there is a catharsis of prejudicial 
feeling with a minimum of content may ultimately result in frustra- 
tion with no effect on attitudinal change. ‘““Complete catharsis” writes 
Margaret Mead, “of the type which comes from deeply satisfying 
and moving emotional experiences may send individuals out so emo- 
tionally satisfied that they feel no need for action.” 

Religion in the public schools may be an important concern for 
the summer workshop. The growing popularity of Christmas- 
Hanukah celebrations in the public schools, as a means of develop- 
ing a sense of belonging, mutual good feeling and an understanding 
and respect for differences, has raised some fundamental problems. 
Some believe that it implies the teaching of religion in the public 
schools and therefore should not be permitted. Others make the 
distinction between teaching religion and teaching about religion. 
F, Ernest Johnson, editor of “American Education and Religion” 
(Harper and Bros. 1952) referring to the place of religion in the 
public schools states, “Religion has suffered much, qualitatively 
speaking, in America from being divorced from the main stream of 
the culture as it flowed through educational channels. And the pres- 
ent upsurge of concern over the place of religion in the public schools 
is evidence that the public feels that education has suffered, too. In 
the present state of tension harmful things might be done. One 
would be an attempt on the part of organized religion to dictate 
the program of the schools. Another would be the perpetuation in 
public education of a negativistic attitude toward the religious faith 
of our people. I believe these addresses show the way to a construct- 
ive alternative course. 

The summer workshops in human relations have made fruitful 
and constructive changes both in content, method and structure. It 
may well be that a conference on evaluation is in order as Dr. Vick- 
ery recommends, so that besides considering “a sound experimental 
design for workshop evaluation”, the goals and objectives of human 
relations may also be re-evaluated. 

The author wishes to express his gratitude to Herbert L. Seamans 
and Franklin Patterson, of the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, for their kind cooperation in planning this issue of the 


Journal. 
Harold Schiff 











TEN YEARS OF INTERGROUP EDUCATION WORKSHOPS 


SOME COMPARISONS AND CONTRASTS 
William E. Vickery 


In the relatively short history of intergroup education, the years 
1942 and 1943 marked a definite turning point. The United States 
had entered World War II. The need for national unity was press- 
ing. Racial and religious prejudice, deliberately fomented by the 
nation’s enemies, threatened our unity. The times called for action, 
for making moral values and ethical principles more vital forces in 
human affairs, and for applying the knowledge painstakingsly ac- 
cumulated by scholars to the solution of intergroup problems. 

American educators, like their fellow citizens, were eager to re- 
spond to this need. The pioneer work of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews and of the Bureau for Intercultural Education 
had, in the preceding decade, laid the foundations for the movement 
to promote intergroup understanding through education. In the early 
war years this movement became one of national scope and impor- 
tance. 

A major problem faced by the leaders of the intergroup education 
movement a decade ago was to help teachers to prepare themselves 
for constructive work in this relatively new field. They well knew 
that the books they wrote, the resource and teaching units they de- 
veloped, and the films, film-strips, and recordings they prepared as 
teaching aids could not do the job alone. Teachers needed orientation 
to the concepts of intergroup education and skill in aplying 
these concepts in their own classrooms and communities. Many 
teachers needed to broaden their own attitudes and deepen their sen- 
sitivities before they could work effectively with students. If these 
goals were to be achieved, opportunities had to be provided for 
teachers to prepare themselves through intensive and systematic 
work for the jobs they had undertaken. The summer workshop 
seemed the most appropriate way to accomplish this task. 

The workshop way of learning was fairly well defined by 1942. 
Those who registered for a workshop spent their time studying an 
educational problem of immediate and personal concern to them. 
They drew on a variety of resources for help in solving this prob- 
lem: the workshop staff, special consultants, other members of the 
workshop group, community studies, books, research reports, and 
collections of teaching units. They worked in a permissive atmo- 
sphere, at their own speed, toward their own goals. Social and rec- 
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reational activities were structured into the workshop in order to 
build group morale and to develop a good learning atmosphere. 
But there was often a great difference between what workshops 
were supposed to do and what intergroup education workshops did 
in 1942. Many of the people who were then developing the field of 
intergroup education accepted the principles of the workshop way 
of learning as those principles were outlined in the literature. But 
in trying to translate principles into practice they sometimes fumbled, 
for they had not been trained in the skills workshop leadership re- 
quires. They applied some of the recommended procedures, but 
tended to rely chiefly on the more conventional methods of instruc- 
tion that for them were familiar and comfortable. 
An Intergroup Education Workshop — 1942 Model 

There is always risk of distortion when one undertakes to describe 
a “typical” workshop; in 1942, as well as today, variations appeared 
both in their content and methods of instruction. For our purposes, 
it is most appropriate to describe the best intergroup education work- 
shops of a decade ago and today, and on the basis of such descrip- 
tions make comparisons that show what changes have occurred. 

An intercultural education workshop ten years ago might well 

have followed this pattern. The tweny-five participants met as a 
group for two hours a day, five days a week for six weeks. The sub- 
ject matter all the participants were to cover was fairly well struc- 
tured in advance by the workshop leaders. This material was 
organized around such topics as: 

1. The concept culture, with particular attention paid to the cul- 
tural determinants of human behavior. To develop this topic 
differences in cultural patterns, both in the world scene and 
in the United States were stressed. 

2. The relationships of minority and dominant groups in Amer- 
ican life, considered both as a general phenomenon and in 
relation to particular groups, such as Catholics, Jews, Negroes, 
Orientals, and various immigrant groups. 

3. The theories and principles that had been proposed to guide 
programs of intercultural education—the melting pot concept, 
cultural pluralism, and cultural democracy. 

4. The psychological and social dynamics of prejudice, with 
special emphasis on methods of changing attitudes and re- 
ducing tensions. 

5. Promising teaching practices in intercultural education, par- 
ticularly units of work that could be introduced into such 
established courses as American history or world literature. 
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Since these topics were deemed vital in preparing teachers for 
intercultural education they were covered systematically in lectures, 
The workshop members were given the opportunity to ask questions 
to clarify points in the lectures and to debate issues that the lecturer 
raised. The main burden of presenting the material rested on the 
two or three regular members of the workshop staff. However, 
specially qualified persons, often specialists in research fields, were 
used as often as time and resources permitted. 

Members of the workshop with similar problems and interests 
sometimes met in small groups, either under the leadership of a staff 
member or “on their own.” For example, the English teachers might 
meet together to share ideas or plan a unit of work that was believed 
to be generally applicable in various school courses. Or the teachers 
who worked in elementary schools would get together in planning 
their programs. These sub-groups were, however, usually not a reg- 
ularly scheduled part of the workshop activities. 

Each workshop participant had a weekly conference with a staff 
member for counsel on his individual project. These projects were 
generally the construction of teaching or resources units around such 
ideas as “The Negro in American History” or “The Contributions 
of Italian Immigrants to American Life.’ 

On three or four occasions the whole workshop group met in a 
staff member’s home for singing or square dancing, or went together 
for dinner in a “foreign” restaurant. Workshop groups also explored 
various sections of the city where old-world customs persisted and 
reported to the workshop what they had seen and heard. 

In the light of what we now know, the 1942 intergroup education 
workshop had some serious gaps in its structure, content, and pro- 
cedures. But we must beware of adopting too superior an attitude 
toward it. Ten years ago many people were groping for effective 
means of developing the intelligent, humane, and skillful teachers 
which were and are still needed for effective intergroup education. 
Their preconceptions about subject matter and the learning process 
often got in their way. But the pioneers in intergroup education 
workshops were trying, more or less successfully, to break with old, 
relatively unproductive ways of thinking and teaching and to develop 
new, more effective ones. Their failures resulted from the inadequacy 
of the working concepts and teaching techniques that were available 
at the time. Their successes came because their eagerness to learn was 
contagious, for both their colleagues and their students. 

It is important at this point to outline some of the early assump- 
tions which influenced the content and form of the early workshops 
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in intergroup education. The first and most basic assumpion was 
that the relationships among groups defined by race, religion, and 
national origin constituted the content of the field. Other human re- 
lations problems were regarded as irrelevant except as they related 
directly to one or another of these main areas. 

A second assumption was that concepts and data appropriate to 
the improvement of intergroup relations could be selected from many 
different social sciences and organized as a coherent body of knowl- 
edge. To work effectively in intergroup education teachers presum- 
ably needed only to know these concepts and the data on which they 
were based; they were not required necessarily to master the fields 
of sociology, anthropology, psychology, economics and history from 
which the concepts were drawn. 

Still a third assumption was that interracial and interculural prob- 
lems were best solved by attacking them directly and specifically. 
High school students were to study prejudice as a psychological and 
social phenomenon. Units of work on such subjects as the Negro in 
America and the religious customs of Catholics, Protestants and 
Jews were to be introduced into the elementary and secondary school 
curriculum. Literature classes were to read books that showed the 
contributions of immigrant groups to American life, while home 
economics classes were to arrange festivals that demonstrated the 
diversity of costume and food habits in the lands from which the 
students’ ancestors had come. This approach implied that prejudices 
were attitudes directed toward specific objects or classes of objects, 
and that one could not expect much transfer of training in the re- 
duction of such prejudices. 

The fourth basic assumption of the early exponents of intergroup 
education was that factual knowledge was of primary importance in 
reducing prejudices. No one, at that time or since, was quite happy 
with this premise. But for want of effective group methods for emo- 
tional re-education, at least group methods that could be used in the 
usual school setting, this assumption was applied in practice while 
it was repudiated in theory. 

A fifth assumption was that topics and units of work related to 
intercultural education were to be introduced into appropriate 
courses. The work in intercultural education, as far as a particular 
course was concerned, began and ended with such a unit. The idea 
of making intergroup relations an integral part of all teaching was 
not generally understood or accepted. 

Finally, it was assumed that the purposes of intergroup education 
did not include eliminating cultural differences. The extreme positions 
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of all-out cultural pluralism and complete assimilation were replaced 
by the concept of cultural democracy. This concept, uncomfortable 
as it was for some because it did not lend itself to a logical closure, 
became a guide post for most of the early workers in the field. 

This is not the place in which to undertake a criticism of these 
assumptions. Some are still regarded as basic to intergroup educa- 
tion; others have been completely discarded; all of them have been 
modified. It is, rather, more profitable to describe the content and 
procedures of a modern intergroup education workshop, and, by 
comparing it with its predecessor, to trace the development of inter- 
group education since 1942. 


Modern Intergroup Education Workshops 


Between forty and fifty teachers in service and leaders in commu- 
nity organizations register for modern intergroup education work- 
shops. These workshops are usually set up on the campuses of uni- 
versities or colleges that have adequate facilities for housing and 
feeding this number of participants as a group and which provide 
good opportunities for recreation and off-campus learning experi- 
ences. Intergroup education workshops are generally scheduled for 
five or six weeks. 

As the prospective workshop members submit their applications, 
their academic preparation, the previous work they have had in in- 
tergroup relations, their opportunities for further activity in the 
field, and their teaching or community leadership experience are 
‘carefully evaluated by the workshop staff. The workshop is then 
organized to meet the needs of the participants rather than to convey 
a predetermined body of subject matter to everyone in the group. 

Ten years’ experience has enabled workshop leaders to define fair- 
ly well the general areas in which teachers and community leaders 
are likely to need additional preparation if they are to work effect- 
ively in intergroup education. These areas include: 

1. The field of child growth and development, with special em- 
phasis on how the culture in which the child is reared influ- 
ences what he learns and therefore how he behaves. 

2. The field of community studies, especially a knowledge of 
those multiple and complex forces that influence intergroup 
relations and the teacher’s role in relation to those forces. 

3. The field of curriculum, to enable teachers to construct teach- 
ing and resource units and develop course sequences that will 
effectively work toward the goals of democratic intergroup 
relations. 
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4. The field of analysis and interpretation of data, particularly 
the use of techniques that permit the diagnosis of students’ 
social and emotional needs. 

The field of group dynamics, particularly the processes of 

problem solving and social action in small face-to-face groups 

seeking to improve intergroup relations. 

6. The field of teaching methods and techniques, with special 
emphasis on those procedures that have proved their effect- 
iveness in emotional re-education and the development of hu- 
man relations skills. 


wn 


The staff of a modern workshop is recruited from educators who 
have a general grasp of these interrelated fields of knowledge and 
special competence in one or two of them. During the weeks the 
workshop is in session, each of the staff members, or sometimes two 
working as a team, offers instruction in one or more of these fields. 
Such instruction is based on and adapted to the needs of the work- 
shop members who make up the workgroup for which the staff mem- 
ber is immediately responsible. The workshop members select, with 
the help of the staff members’ guidance and counsel, those work- 
groups most immediately related to their individual educational prob- 
lems and those which best overcome deficiencies in their previous 
education. 

From the standpoint of structure, the workgroups constitute the 
core of the workshop. Around them the workshop members schedule 
their day’s work and, with the staff’s help, plan supplementary and 
complementary learning activities. But the workgroups do not con- 
stitute the sole or even the most important source of learning. Indi- 
vidual conferences with the staff, meetings of the total workshop 
group with special consultants or staff serving as resource people, 
work in the library, community studies, work and recreation with 
other workshop members, all play a part in the learning process for 
individual workshop members and for the group as a whole. 

The modern workshop in intergroup education is distinguished by 
two main features. First, all the experiences are planned and inte- 
grated to serve the common purposes of the workshop group and 
its individual members. No attempt is made to cover systematically 
any field of knowledge. Rather, each participant is encouraged, and 
helped by staff guidance, to work out a plan of action to solve the 
educational problem with which he is personally concerned. All the 
resources of the workshop are mobilized for this purpose. No mem- 
ber of the workshop participates in all the activities, nor is he left 
solely to his own resources to make choices and selections among 
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them. The workshop is a cooperative enterprise for staff and mem- 
bers, each drawing upon his own resources to make the venture pro- 
ductive for himself and for all the others involved. 

The second distinguishing mark of the present-day intergroup 
education workshop is that it recognizes the importance of emotional 
re-education and has more effective means than its 1942 predecessor 
for producing changes in this dimension of learning. The workshop 
is designed to help its members extend their sensitivities and develop 
their skills in relating themselves to other people. The workshop 
experiences are set up to reduce whatever rigid, authoritarian trends 
there may be in the personalities of the workshop members and 
staff, and to promote spontaneous, flexible, rational and humane ap- 
proaches to human relations. The extent to which these positive 
characteristics are strengthened, and their opposites correspondingly 
diminished, is regarded as an important criterion for judging the 
workshop’s effectiveness. 

Opportunities for such emotional re-education are provided in all 
parts of the workshop procedure. In the work group discussions the 
members and staff learn how to see problems from another person’s 
point of view. They learn how to disagree with someone without 
diminishing his status in his own eyes or in the eyes of others. They 
learn how to control those who intentionally or unintentionally 
thwart the workgroup’s purpose, and how to exercise control with- 
out hurting a person’s feelings or forcing individuals into dull and 
unproductive conformity to majority opinion. These skills are learned 
through such means as the analysis of the group’s process, of the 
roles which individuals play in groups, sociodramas, and the give 
and take of discussion in the purposeful yet relaxed atmosphere of 
the workgroup. 

The development of skills in human relations, which can be ob- 
served in the overt behavior of individuals, are not simply tricks that 
the workgroup participants learn. Rather these changes in behavior 
indicate the workshop members’ increased sensitiviy to and their 
ability to identify with other people. The workgroup procedure helps 
the participants learn the attitudes they need as teachers by putting 
these attitudes to work every day in their own discussion groups. 
Workshop leaders are well aware that skills and techniques are never 
ends in themselves, but rather the means of implementing the basic 
democratic values upon which intergroup education rests. 

Conferences with staff members are also designed for the purpose 
of helping teachers build better attitudes. When a consultant helps 
a workshop member to take a fresh look at the needs of his students 
through the use of such diagnostic devices as diaries, sociograms, 
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and responses to open-ended questions he often aids the teacher to 
take a fresh look at himself. Such new insights may make it possible 
for him to accept pupils he has formerly rejected and to face his 
own limitations in order to overcome them. 

As the workshop member sees his plan for solving an educational 
problem develop, he gains both satisfactiorf and self-confidence. He 
begins to feel that he can really do something to change the situation 
with which he is concerned. This experience, too, aids in the process 
of emotional re-education, for it helps to reduce feelings of inade- 
quacy or cynicism which may engender hostility toward other people. 

Probably the most effective element in the process of emotional 
re-education is the opportunity to meet, work and live closely with 
people of widely differing backgrounds. Workshop associations help 
people to cross the barriers of race, religion and national origin or 
ancestry. These opportunities to break association patterns enforced 
by habit and local custom, to “try on” new ways of thinking and 
acting and see if they “fit”, are often pleasant experiences. Because 
they are pleasant, these new association patterns are likely to carry 
over to situations other than the workshop. In many ways the work- 
shop acts as a change in culture for those who participate in it, dem- 
onstrating the truth of the principle that individual changes occur 
most easily when there is an equivalent change in culture. 


Comparisons and Contrasts in Intergroup Education Workshops 


Despite marked differences in content and procedure, the modern 
workshop in intergroup education has some points in common with 
its predecessor of a decade ago. Both are aimed at the in-service 
education of teachers. Both emphasize the integration and applica- 
tion of knowledge drawn from many disciplines to the solution of 
social and educational problems. Both seek to supply experiences dif- 
ferent from those provided in conventional courses, experiences 
consciously directed toward the modification of attitudes. Both con- 
ceive of a democratic society as one in which cultural differences are 
prized and safeguarded within a basic framework of common values, 
loyalties, customs, and traditions that insure national unity. Both 
seek to put into practice the basic values of our democratic society. 
Both, through experimentation, try to find better ways to reach their 
goals. 

The contrasts between contemporary intergroup education work- 
shops and those of a decade ago are, however, more apparent than 
are their similarities. Their content and method, as well as their 
structure, have radically changed. In 1942 the subject matter of in- 
tergroup education workshops was generally focused on minority 
groups, and on the process of eradicating unscientific and stereotyped 
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views about such groups. Research from anthropology, psychology, 
sociology, and history, as well as, from biology, supplied the data upon 
which these concepts were built. Some attention was then given to 
attitudes and how they were formed or changed. A great deal of 
emphasis was placed on developing individual teaching and resource 
units and other plans for school activities such as assembly programs, 
These units and programs were usually concerned directly with prob- 
lems of minority groups in their relation to the Gonuinant and pre- 
sumably hostile majority group. 

In modern workshops, problems of racial, religious, ethnic, and 
social class discrimination are often approached in a different man- 
ner. Negro-white relationships, for example, are studied in the con- 
text of child growth and development and in the patterns of 
community living, not singled out for special treatment as unique 
problems. Similarly, studies in attitudes and attitude change are 
incorporated in many different workgroups, particularly those con- 
cerned with such fields as group dynamics, curriculum construction 
and methods of teaching. Emphasis has shifted from isolated 
units of work to the construction of course sequences, from single 
teachers doing a job by themselves to teams of teachers working 
on an integrated and cumulative program. 

The shift in content in intergroup education workshops is attrib- 
utable to at least two factors. The first is recognition, in practice as 
well as theory, that information alone will not change attitudes. The 
earlier workshops tended to operate on this assumption even while 
repudiating it. Modern workshops, thanks to research and ex- 
perience, have found more effective means of emotional re-education. 
Their work is as much directed toward modifying rigid, authorita- 
rian trends in the personality as toward the reduction of specific 
prejudices. The subject matter content of the modern workshop has, 
therefore, been consciously selected to work toward the objectives 
of emotional re-education, using concepts and data that were not 
available to its 1942 predecessors. 

A second factor influencing t! 
group education workshops is the conviction of many educators that 
problems of intergroup relations are best studied in terms of the 
structure of personality and the total pattern of community living. 
The older approach of singling out minority groups for special at- 
tention has now been repudiated by some workshop leaders. They 
contend that such an approach distorts analysis of social problems 
and thereby leads to ineffective programs, and that it also unnecessar- 
ily raises some people’s resistance to dealing constructively with prob- 
lems of human relations. These leaders believe that all group rela- 
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tions have certain common phenomena, and that good human rela- 
relations can be learned in many contexts. Thus we find workshop 
members developing their programs through the study of social class 
differences, contrasts in rural and urban ways of living, patterns of 
school culture created by fraternities and sororities, and relation- 
ships that prevail between members of the younger and older gen- 
erations. Relations among racial, religious and nationality groups are 
not neglected, but they no longer constitute the whole subject matter 
of intergroup relations as they did in 1942. This approach is based 
on the assumptions that democratic human relations learned in one 
context will be applied in other situations, and that it is necessary 
and important to start the learning process with issues and data that 
are of immediate interest to the learner and emotionally acceptable 
to him. The second of these assumptions has been fairly well estab- 
lished by research; the first has yet to be as clearly established. In 
any case, the majority of modern workshops in intergroup relations 
deal with a much wider range of issues than did their predecessors, 
and generally put minority group problems in a broad social perspec- 
tive instead of attacking such problems directly, specifically, and in 
isolation. 


LOOKING FORWARD 

Since 1942 social scientific research has supplied workers in 
the field of intergroup relations with a vast body of data and many 
new concepts and principles. Research on social class differences, 
group dynamics, authoritarian trends in the personality, and learn- 
ing theory — to name only a few of the many relevant areas — 
has greatly changed the content, structure, and procedures of inter- 
group education workshops. We can expect further changes as new 
research in these and other fields is applied to the education of teach- 
ers and community leaders. 

Despite our progress, we do not know as clearly as we should how 
the workshop experiences based on these new concepts affect the 
participants. The evidence now available indicates that the modern 
intergroup education workshop helps its members change their at- 
titudes and acquire the knowledge and skill needed to build sound 
programs. So far this evidence is largely subjective — “We felt that 
these changes occurred’” — and unsystematic — “We don’t know 
how many people were affected by the experiences as we were, or 
how the effects varied from person to person in the group.”’ A press- 
ing need, therefore, is for a more careful and systematic evaluation 
f intergroup education workshops. 
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progress is to be made. The following list of questions suggest some 
of the points that need further study and clarification: 

1. How adequately do workshop participants master the social 
science concepts and data that underpin intergroup education? 
What are the advantages and limitations of the problems ap- 
proached in providing an orientation to the field? 

To what extent do changes in attitude produced by workshop 
experiences persist? What factors produce these changes and 
influence their persistence? 

To what extent are the concepts and sensitivities and skills 
learned in one group relations context — through studies of 
sororities in school life, for example — applied to other situa- 
tions such as the relations of Negro and white students in 
school? What factors facilitate or block this transfer? 

To what extent do workshop participants put into practice the 
action plans they develop? How are these plans received by 
the teachers’, students and colleagues? To what extent do the 
participants develop additional programs based on the concepts 
and principles developed in the workshop? Do they continue 
their studies independently ? 

To what extent do workshop participants become leaders in 
intergroup education in their own school and community set- 
tings? What factors help or hinder their efforts to assume 
leadership roles? 

There are, of course, many other questions that need to be an- 
swered if intergroup education workshops are to consolidate their 
gains and continue their development. Perhaps the next step is a 
conference for leaders where a sound experimental design for work- 
shop evaluation can be drawn up and the ground laid for a realistic 
appraisal of present achievements and gaps in instruction. If this 
is done the next ten years of development are likely to be as fruitful 
and constructive as the last. 





William E. Vickery is Educational Director of The Greater New York- 
Area for The National Conference of Christians and Jews. 
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WORKING TOGETHER FOR BETTER HUMAN RELATIONS— 
REPORT OF THE 1952 HUMAN’ RELATIONS 
WORKSHOP AT NEW YORK UNIVERSITY* 


Deborah Cannon Partridge 


In order to cope with today’s increasing conflicts and tensions in 
our schools and communities, teachers, administrators, and commu- 
nity workers must work cooperatively to bridge the gap between 
what deHuzar calls “talk democracy” to “do democracy”. It is gen- 
erally agreed that the workshop technique can provide an important 
step in this direction since workshops may be judged successful only 
in so far as they demonstrate the practical application of democratic 
education. Especially is this true of a human relations workshop for 
by definition “human relations”’ is an all embracing concept which 
covers the vast sphere of interpersonal and intergroup relations. Ac- 
cording to Margolin’ certain relations are dominated by the impor- 
tance of the group or groups. Similarly, in other instances relation- 
ships between individuals overshadow all else in significance. Also 
included in this concept is the area of intercultural relations, which 


refers specifically to the relationship between groups that have dif- 
ferent cultural patterns. But in all cases the field of human relations 
is based upon the premise that every individual is entitled to the 
rights and dignities which all of us desire for ourselves. 


WHY WE CAME—OUR OBJECTIVES 


This respect for the individual human being is the basic and abid- 
ing moral purpose of democracy. Thus the objectives of the 1952 
Human Relations Workshop at New York University emanated 
from a scale of values derived from the fact that we live in a demo- 
cratic society and emphasis was given to the realization of demo- 
cratic goals through the acceptance of the philosophy of cultural 
democracy. 

In expressing the hopes for the workshop, Prof. Dan Dodson, the 
Coordinator, said, “It is not enough that the challenges of the hour 
be matched by seriousness of purpose. The acid test will be whether 
in this mutual pursuit of understanding and enlightment we can 
develop the skills and techniques with which to implement the facts 
and principles we learn. It is hoped that the trips made, the commit- 
tees which commit, the discussions which take place and every other 





*The workshop was held at the New Lincoln School. 

1Reuben J. Margolin. Guiding Principles for the Development of Human 
Relations Workshops in a School System’s In-Service Training Program. 
(New York: Teachers College, Columbia University. 1950. p.6) 
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experience from crafts to lunch become a whole design with which 
we demonstrate to ourselves and the world that democracy’ can he 
more than a faith — that it can become a living reality among people 
of good will.” 

HOW WE ORGANIZED FOR WORK 

Resting upon this firm foundation, the 144 participants from 16 
states and three foreign countries representing many ethnic and cul- 
tural groups and their staff leadership had an exciting and rewarding 
adventure in learning and human relations. Because of the size and 
diversity of the group, the workshop was organized around seven 
smaller groups which studied the problems of human relations from 
specific vantage points. Two groups were composed of students ma- 
joring in human relations, education. One group of nine worked with 
Prof. Dodson in a Thesis Seminar in Human Relations and nine 
other students concentrated on a Clinical Seminar in Human Rela- 
tions Education under the guidance of Prof. H. H. Giles. The other 
groups composed of administrators, psychologists, social workers, 
educational consultants, nurses, and teachers on ell levels worked in 
the remaining sections. Twenty-seven were enrolled in Sociological 
Bases.and Techniques in Human Relations Education under the able 
direction of Dr. Kenneth Clark. Sixteen expressed interest in the 
section on Art in the School Community led by Chandler Montgom- 
ery and Margaret LaMorte. Nine enrolled in Human Relations Cur- 
riculum Construction for Elementary and Secondary Schools with 
Miriam Hayden. Dr. Mary Beauchamp directed 22 persons concen- 
trating on Group Dynamics in Human Relations. The remaining 52 
students under the guidance of the author focused their attention on 
Child Development and Human Relations Education. These sections, 
therefore, not only provided an opportunity for each person to pur- 
sue intensively his particular interest but also made available the serv- 
ices of various staff members representing a variety of kinds of 
assistance and backgrounds. 

Realizing that a prime essential of a workshop is that experiences 
flow through the operation of democratic group process, several com- 
mittees evolved. The steering or planning committee composed of 
representatives from each of the sections, the workshop committees, 
and the staff provided the opportunity for continuous, cooperative 
planning for the total workshop experiences. Evaluation, too, 
was a dynamic part of the process and a committee helped the entire 
group assess its progress toward the desired goals. “The Human 
Touch”, the workshop newspaper, was produced by the publica- 
tions committee. Books, films, records and other audiovisual ma- 
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terials were made available through the help of the materials 
committee. Believing that lunch and recreation time were integral 
parts of the experience, two committees planned for these ac- 
tivities. Had you come into the dining hall one noon you would 
have thought you were in Chicago at the national conventions, or at 
another time you might have believed you were on a boat going up 
the Hudson to Rye. At still another time you would have seen every- 
one busily engaged in buzz sessions evaluating the workshop. Each 
was different; each profitable. 

Had you visited one of the roof parties, under the direction of 
Ed Williams, you would have learned that folk dancing adds, real 
meaning to your understanding of the culture of others. The Music 
Committee provided songs for all occasions and developed sensitivity 
to the role of the Arts in human relations. The booklet “Songs We 
Sing” produced by that committe will be used by every workshopper 
at home. 

In order that all might share a common experience and possess 
common dedication to the job of advancing human freedom, general 
assemblies were held about three times per week. At these times 
there might be a speaker such as Dean Ernest O. Melby, Attorney 
Thurgood Marshall, Dr. William H. Kilpatrick, George Mitchell of 
the Southern Regional Council, a member of the staff, a participant, 
or a mock trial such as presented by Dr. Clark’s group of the South 
Carolina Education case, or the Verse-speaking Choir directed by 
the author, or a Rumor Clinic sponsored by the Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B’rith. One whole day was given over to a regional 
conference of the National Association of Intergroup Relations Of- 
ficials. The workshop served as host to this group of persons coming 
from the eastern seaboard who were professionally concerned with 
improving intergroup relations. 

Workshop participants endeavoring to deal with intergroup rela- 
tions realized that this field encompasses the broader sphere of com- 
munity living. Hence the entire workshop took several trips into the 
community together including a visit to the United Nations. Each 
of the sections supplemented their discussions by several trips re- 
lated to the particular focus of interest. In such a way participants 
became conscious of the need for recognizing the whole child, the 
whole school and the whole community. 

As people moved through the course of the workshop clarifying 
their purposes and focusing their experiences upon “back-home” 
problems, they began to identify more specific needs they wanted 
to fill. To meet this need, time was provided in the schedule for 
special skill clinics. These could be, and were, set up on fairly short 
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notice to help people solve such problems as “How do you deal with 
Human Relations Problems in a Segregated Community ?”’, “How 
Can Audio-Visual Aids be Used in a Human Relations programs?” 
or “What is the Role of Bibliotherapy in Human Relations?” In 
clinics they discussed their problems and sought help from resource 
persons. It was even possible to get some actual practice in problem 
solving, such as “How to help groups work more effectively” or 
“How to analyze the readability of printed materials.” 

Graphically, the organization of the workshop may be presented 
in this way: 
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Although a regular schedule of all-workshop and section meetings 
was provided, the workshop was planned in such a way as to en- 
courage small group and individual work. In some instances teams 
from a community came to work together on a design for improving 
the quality of human relations in their community. It was assumed 
that students were mature and professional in their outlook and in 
their ability to make wise decisions with such help as they might 
seek from the staff. 
A typical day’s activities might include: 

9:30 a.m. General meeting for lecture or group presentation 
10:30 a.m. 
12:30 noon Lunch and Social hour, including introduction of 


guests, brief program, etc. 





(Note the interaction) 
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1:30 p.m. Variety of individual and small group pursuits— 
creative art activity, independent reading or re- 
search, trips to projects of special interest, review 
of audio-visual materials, interviews with resource 
persons, conferences with members or other stu- 
dents, skill clinics 

7:30 p.m. Roof party 


HOW ONE GROUP WORKED 


Since the total workshop was so diversified in its interests and 
activities, it seems wise to analyze more critically one of the sections, 
Because of the author’s responsibility for the section on Child De- 
velopment and Human Relations Education let us look at that group. 

The proposition of preplanning and planning is central to the 
Workshop procedure and extremely vital to a human relations, work- 
shop where democratic participation is paramount. Several types of 
planning took place. First, the overall planning by the total staff 
began several months before the workshop and the leader of this 
group on the basis of numerous experiences in Human Relations 
Workshops began thinking through possible problems that might 
arise. This was, necessary for many reasons especially since in 
many instances special consultants must be invited. Contact was 
made with human relations agencies to determine availability of 
their resources for the participants. Having worked with a similar 
group in the 1951 workshop, attention was given to the final 
evaluation made by those workshoppers so that their suggestions 
might be incorporated into the planning during the early stages. 
This helped to produce continuity in the workshop. Much of the 
actual workshop time was saved by having helped participants 
to identify and clarify their problems on a questionnaire distributed 
to them before they actually arrived. However, during the first 
week time was given to developing an atmosphere where people felt 
free to work and express themselves, to setting up objectives and 
taking a problem census. This census resulted in twenty-eight prob- 
lems. 

In order to work effectively with the many problems and fifty- 
two participants it was necessary to employ many group dynamic 
techniques including, discussion sixty-six, role playing, sociometry, 
small interest groups, panels, symposiums, and the like. The twenty- 
eight problems were combined into five areas and working groups 
concerned with the following areas evolved: Understanding the 
Normal Child, Understanding the Defiant Child, The Effect of Cul- 
tural Background on Child Development, The Role of the Teacher 
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in Child Development and Human Relations, and Planning the Cur- 
riculum. 

Believing that the creation of a democratic group atmosphere is 
a prime requisite for a human relations workshop, the leadership 
was shared and the moment the workshop began to function it be- 
came the responsibility of all group members to help create the cli- 
mate conducive to freedom of expression. Hence these five groups 
not only thought through the subject matter necessary for an- 
swering their questions but planned the activities for reaching these 
ends. Each group elected its leader and planned its methods of pro- 
cedure and evaluated its outcomes. 

After an introductory discussion of the “Principles of Child De- 
velopment” and “Principles of Human Relations Education” the 
group looked at the needs of all children and the growth and de- 
velopent of the normal child. This investigation included an exami- 
nation of children in other countries as well as in America. Com- 
parison was made of children in China, Puerto Rico and America 
by persons from these countries. During this period the group 
visited Mt. Morris Child Care Center and the James Weldon John- 
son Housing Project to observe children at work and play. 

During the week given to the study of the defiant child the group 
saw the film “Quiet One” and visited Wiltwyck School where the film 
was made. While up the Hudson the group spent a morning at the 
Vassar Summer Institute observing parent and children groups. We 
also visited the North Side Center for Child Development, the only 
full time child guidance agency in Harlem which offers psychiatric 
treatment to children with emotional problems. 

A trip to Freedom House where representatives of NAACP, Pub- 
lic Education Association, and the Anti-Defamation League dis- 
cussed their programs in intergroup relations was one of the out- 
standing experiences during the week concerned with the considera- 
tion of “The Effect of Cultural Background on Child Development.” 
The insights of the group were greatly enhanced by the discussion 
of “The Effect of Prejudice in the Development of the Child” given 
by Dr. Kenneth Clark and the viewing of the films “High Wall” 
and “Americans All’. 

Recognizing the importance of the teacher in the development of 
good human relations among children, each participant was challenged 
to examine his own attitudes. To this end an Attitude Test was 
given. As they analyzed the results they felt the need for freeing 
themselves emotionally. Chan Montgomery and Margaret LaMorte 
helped the group to find therapy through art. The Human Relations 
Workshop of Queens College was invited to share in this discussion 
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of the teacher’s role in developing good human relations. A panel of 
students and staff from both workshops led a stimulating discussion 
in this area. 

As they began to plan curricular experiences emphasizing im- 
proved human relations they evaluated the various types of curricula 
on the basis of child development principles. It was generally felt 
that the traditional subject centered curriculum would not lend it- 
self as well to the development of children of good will as a curricu- 
lum based upon child development principles which would include 
direct contact with others and planning cooperatively with teachers 
and community workers for the solution of ongoing problems. Vi- 
sits to Lexington Home Child Care Center, All Day Neighborhood 
School, and Casita Maria helped them in their planning. A descrip- 
tion of the core curriculum developed at New Lincoln School was 
presented by one of its faculty members and the group saw the films 
“Developing Pupil Interests’ and “Teacher and Pupils Planning 
Together”. All of these experiences opened new vistas to them as 
they looked forward to applying these new concepts to their curri- 
cular offerings at home. 

The group devoted the last few days to a concluding evaluation. 
The word “concluding” is used advisedly, since it was felt that eval- 
uation should be part of the entire process. Work was followed by 
evaluation, then planning for further action, then more work and 
so on. Evaluation is an evolving process and it must grow and take 
form as the program develops. The following diagram illustrates the 
nature of the evaluation process. 
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This evaluation was an individual and group experience. Each 
participant analyzed his original questionnaire, his revised statement 
of problem, his diary and any materials he had produced and evalu- 
ated them in light of his stated goals. The group summarized, ana- 
lyzed, and evaluated the group process. The section leader had indi- 
vidual conferences with each participant and worked with each person 
in several kinds of activities. Everyone contributed to the group’s 
scrapbook which became the permanent record of the group’s life to- 
gether. It was found that once teachers and community workers em- 
barked upon a program in human relations education they discover 
that new growth and development constantly evolve and in turn call 
for new action. The general feeling of the group may be summarized 
in the statement made by one participant: ““Never before have I ex- 
perienced such democracy in education!” 


Deborah C. Partridge is visiting Associate Professor at New York 
University and assistant Professor at Queens College. 




















SUMMER WORKSHOPS IN HUMAN RELATIONS 
St. Louis University and Catholic University, Washington 


Theo Morse Shea 


A Workshop in Human Relations is an experience in intensified 
interpersonal relations. The St. Louis University Workshop, the 
second in the United States to be sponsored by a Catholic Univer- 
sity, was such an educative experience. Here individuals with wide 
varieties of racial, cultural and educational backgrounds, with dif- 
ferent life patterns and goals worked together to find that which 
had been theirs before prejudice, misinformation, false defenses, 
rationalization and prestige builders became part of their life pat- 
tern. They sought change in themselves, change in attitudes and 
methods in terms of motion toward desirable goals and later change 
in their communities. 

The guiding principle during the early planning was to make the 
wotkshop an occasion for maximum student participation; to pro- 
vide an environment, permissive and democratic, which would en- 
able participants to learn from each other and help each other to- 
ward the solution of common problems. 

The six members of the staff were selected because they were well 
qualified in their respective fields; they had had previous workshop 
experience and had worked in the field of human relations; they ac- 
cepted the workshop view point wholeheartedly and had the skills 
with which to put it into practice. This staff of six had the above in 
common but each had his own individual way of presenting material, 
of working in a group and of relating to others. Their personalities 
were as different as their backgrounds but they were able to work 
as a well integrated unit. The director was a Jesuit priest and in the 
department of education and psychology at the University; the 
associate director, a guidance counselor and of the Protestant faith.. 
The other staff members were a director of a Jewish community 
agency; a sociologist who was a Brother in the Order of Mary; 
a principal of a Negro school, of the Catholic faith; and an 
elementary school teacher of the Protestant faith. 

The student body was varied in the area of race and religion but 
similar in occupation and profession, education. Nine Sisters, three 
priests, five scholastics (students preparing for the priesthood), rep- 
resented the religious. The geographical spread was wide, taking in 
eleven states from Texas North to Nebraska and east to New Jer- 
sey. There were teachers engaged in college work, in high school, 
in elementary work. There were teachers from public schools and 
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from parochial schools. In the administrative field was a principal of 
an all Negro school in Tennessee and a principal of a Lutheran pa- 
rochial school. The students were mature, experienced people end 
brought an exceptionally fine educational training to the workshop. 

Consultants, specialist in various areas of discipline such as: an- 
thropology, sociology, international relations, community relations, 
and mental hygiene, were invited as the needs arose from the work- 
shoppers. These specialists presented to the participants basic in- 
formation related to the topics and problems under consideration. In 
most instances, they supplied the participants with the “know how” 
of approaching local problems, the many resource areas that are 
available and the existing materials to implement a program on hu- 
man relations on the local level. 

In no other educational situation is the basic approach to others 
more important than within a workshop. 

We tend to become concerned with academic and research prob- 
lems to such an extent that we sometimes forget how large a factor 
in the quality of learning is the emotional climate of the learning 
experience. In retrospect, it seems that the ease of communication, 
the warmth and understanding, the genuine respect for the individ- 
ual, the pleasure of working together that developed within the 
staff had much to do with setting the emotional climate of the work- 
shop. That no member of the staff needed to seek status either with- 
in the staff or within the group but readily relinquished leadership in 
favor of the student or other staff members made for maximum 
participation. 

Because we agreed upon the basic assumptions of non-directive 
procedure as our philosophy and through these techniques the devel- 
opment of good communications and sound learning, very little 
structuring was done. We agreed that the needs of the group as de- 
termined by the group would be the guide. 

The first day was carefully planned to make the necessary adjust- 
ments as easy as possible. A buffet luncheon was served at noon in 
the large meeting room to solve the problem of locating a suitable 
place for lunching together that day, a real problem where segrega- 
tion operates. 

The reason for stressing these points is obvious when one con- 
siders, that because of the diversity of the group, recognition of 
customs of students, of rules and limitation to which some members 
adhered made for better relations, and was, an operational technique 
which students later come to recognize as such. 
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The Sisters who were used to’ their own communities found it a 
new experience to eat and to take part in social activities with lay 
people. One Sister said she found it difficult to step out of her 
usual role as a leader and teacher, that her inclination was to tell the 
group the answers and expect them to be accepted, although she 
knew little growth came that way. 

Some physical arrangements were necessary. In the meeting room, 
seating arrangements in comfortable chairs were made in a circle 
for maximum communication (nods of agreement and disagreement, 
facial expressions as well as the spoken word). The staff made it a 
point to sit in different spots each day, to become a part of the circle 
so there was no suggestion of fixed leadership such as might have 
happened if a special place had been reserved. 

Washington University at St. Louis met in joint session with us 
three times. Though conducted in a somewhat different manner, the 
purposes were the same and the joint meeting opened up new avenues 
for each of us. In this way we were able to have the services of 
highly specialized consultants for longer periods of time. In these 
joint meetings, it was our privilege to share some of Leo Shapiro’s 
wisdom and experience. His sincerity, his gentleness and his sensi- 
tive approach left a lasting impression. His sudden death saddened 
all who shared so fully the last three days of his life. 

The students took an increasingly greater part in the morning 
sessions, aS each week passed. They reported to the total group the 
decisions and activities of the smaller group, led discussions, con- 
tributed from their own experiences, developed socio-dramas. The 
possibilities for learning from each other were endless. The quality 
of the presentations was high. As the workshop progressed, the 
group members evidenced a growing respect for the abilities within 
the group and called on each others’ resources more and more. 

Staff members spoke informally of their specialty when it was 
effective and pertinent. As time went on, one of the main roles of 
the staff appeared to be to provide support to those who needed it. 

The staff kept alert to apparent needs of the individual and at- 
tempted to help him examine his inner motives in terms of reality 
and current problems; to help him bring about through this self- 
realization attitudinal change and make possible learning situations 
for new techniques. 

Representatives of committees sat in on staff meetings so the 
suggestions, opinions, criticisms could be taken into account. In 
addition to these representatives, the chairman of the whole group 
was present. Opportunities were provided for the workshoppers to 
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meet in regular session without the staff present and a part of every 
morning was given over to the student chairman to carry on any 
business which the group wished to bring up. 

Applicants to the workshops gave us, an overview of their posi- 
tions, interests and, in some cases definite problems on which they 
wished to work. 

In pre-planning sessions, the staff, making no attempt to structure 
content but necessarily setting up a framework within which to 
operate, tentatively agreed that the needs of the participants could 
conceivably fall within these areas :— 


1. Techniques for discovering causes of tensions, particularly 
at the teen-age level in curricula and co-curricula activities. 

2. Child growth and development. 

Group dynamics. 

4. Exploration of material; audio visual aids, literature and other 
mass media, and all community resources. 

5. Problems of human relations within a framework of a segre- 
gated area. 


w 


There were many sessions for the purpose of bringing into proper 
focus the many problems that participants listed. Careful evaluation 
of these problems by the group through attention to facts, establish- 
ing relationship of cause and effect and careful self-examination 
showed many of these problems to be but manifestations of a need 
or prejudice on the part of the individual. Others fell loosely into 
the categories anticipated by the staff. 

Emphasis was placed throughout the workshop on self-examina- 
tion, probing inner motivations, examining attitudes and through 
this self-realization to seek new methods, new techniques of better 
human relationships. 

In the small groups which met for one session, or for several 
weeks depending on the problem under consideration, attention was 
given specifically to practical approaches to problems defined in the 
large groups sessions which included curriculum adaptation, uses of 
literature, study of specific teen-age problems, (dating, preparation 
for marriage and a family, clubs, community participation) and 
organizing a community relations council. Techniques and devices 
such as socio-drama, sociometry, various methods of communication 
such as Discussion “66”, panels, use of radio and television for 
specific purposes were explored by the group. As a practical use of 
sociometry, the groups working together on the program for the last 
day of the workshop were sociometrically set up. 
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Field trips were planned by a student committee from what ap- 
peared to the group to be needs stemming from problems under 
consideration. Careful analysis of the relationship of the trip to the 
problem seemed to bear out the statement of several members of the 
group that the trips were pleasant social experiences. The greatest 
value therefore was in the planning experience and the social aspects 
of the trip. 

Social experiences as such had to be carefully planned for two 
reasons, one because of the limitations and rules to which the re- 
ligious adhered and the other because of the segregated area. View- 
ing a rehearsal of the Municipal opera, attendance at a ball game, 
picnics, in the park served as a means of getting to know each other 
in other situations and as another evidence of democratic living. 

The staff was agreed at the close of the workshop that planning 
content in broad general areas based on advance information from 
the participants, experiences of the leaders and the direction which 
it was hoped the workshop would take was a sound procedure. In 
analyzing the problems proposed by the workshoppers in the first 
session in relation to the actual problems they selected to work upon, 
they found that basically they belonged to the same categories though 
expressed in terms of real problems in the second instance rather 
than manifestation of problems as in the first instance. 

The workshop at Catholic University in Washington, D. C. was 
in its second year in the summer of 1952. Discussing its aims and 
procedures with a staff member and reading the very complete report 
of the 1951 workshop, it would appear that the two, St. Louis and 
Catholic University workshops, had much in common. The composi- 
tion of the group was somewhat more heterogenous. A wider occu- 
pational spread was indicated in the Catholic University. The small 
groups attacked their problems in a broader framework, while the 
St. Louis group worked on specific problems in their small group 
and related these in the large group to the total problem. 

The measurable values of workshops in human relations are de- 
batable. No system has been devised to measure change in attitude 
in terms of actual growth. Observations by the staff, statements 
made by the students, changes in classroom procedures and com- 
munity actions are the clues, and time alone can answer the question 
of permanence. 

The staff saw such evidences of change as these: 

The group sufficiently relaxed and integrated to make sociometric 
choices and to produce several skits lampooning the staff and work- 
shop and each other with good humor, insight and free from barb. 
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The mass of misinformation that was cleared away as we learned 
from each other. 

The group working on the problem of discovering the cause 
of discipline problems in which a teacher recognized her attitude 
and her behavior had been the real problem. 

The question of grading seems to be somewhat incompatible with 
workshop procedure when the grades are handed down from above. 
Especially was this true in this situation. No ‘term paper’, in fact 
no writing was required unless it had purpose and meaning for the 
individual and would be of use to him. Several of the students 
prepared excellent bibliographies on special subjects, others did ex- 
tensive reading, some groups worked out well-organized guidance 
programs. The range of experience and education presented the 
usual problems. The staff and the student representatives struggled 
with the problem, many doubts were expressed even when the final 
decision was made. It was decided that a set of criteria be developed 
by which the individual appraised his summer’s progress and gave 
himself a grade. The staff agreed to accept the grade but reserved 
the right to confer with the student if it was believed that the student 
had appreciably over or under estimated his summer’s contribution 
to his own and growth of others. In only one case was such a con- 
ference needed. The weakness of this system, as pointed out by 
some students, was that the problem was not introduced early enough 
to provide time for self-evaluation at an initial stage and second 
that more time should have been spent by the entire group in de- 
veloping criteria, which in itself would have been a_ learning 
experience. 

As a means of evaluation we may refer to some statements of 
workshoppers. “Those who came to the St. Louis workshop lost no 
appreciation of their respective allegiances but gained immeasurably 
in the appreciation of the allegiances of others”, said one student. 

A Sister said, “Our way of life and our academic training has a 
tendency to make normal leaders of us and the workshop techniques 
aim to develop the leadership potential in all of us.” 

A scholastic made this statement, “The need for constant re- 
minders about the real worth of every human being can be surpris- 
ingly needful for each of us at every moment. I hope that more and 
more of us will have the deepening experience of a workshop —”. 

Another student expressed his opinion of workshop techniques this 
way. “The most exciting advantage of this (workshop) seems to be 
its opportunities for discipline — of action, of emotion, of irregular 
thinking”. 
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One of the Sisters later spoke of her first day thus, “I felt com- 
fortable from the first day when I found something I could really 
do. It is hard for me to meet new people but having something to 
do made it easy and I was talking before I knew it”. 

Workshop methods are specialized. It is the opinion of the staff 
that through these methods, this group learned to work together 
informally ; to function as a group; to know by practical experience 
how persons of different religions, races and cultural backgrounds 
can work well together ; and became conscious of what was happen- 
ing. It is of advantage to have more than one member of the same 
community attend the workshop, because the psychological support 
of someone who thinks, feels and believes in terms of the same prin- 
ciples may give the continued impetus needed to translate attitudes 
into action. 

They learned how groups influence individuals, how individuals 
influence groups. They analyzed themselves and their inner motiva- 
tions and gained insights of practical value. These experiences are 
bound to be reflected in the atmosphere of the classroom, the home, 
the community, in their attitude toward every man. The emotional 
unlift which the participant has experienced will tend to weaken as 
the impact of the community with its set patterns and the frus- 
trations of daily life begin to operate. 


Theo Morse Shea is co-Director of St. Louis University Workshop 
and is in charge of the Children’s Reading Clinic at Passaic, N. J. 








WORKSHOP PLANNING AND EVALUATION — 
A PROBLEM-SOLVING APPROACH 


Bert Raven 


One of the encouraging recent developments in the workshop field 
has been the increasing interest in evaluation. Improved evaluation 
has been made possible through related advances in the social 
sciences, particularly in group theory, and techniques of observations, 
and measurement. A careful and systematic evaluation can contrib- 
ute immeasurably to the understanding of a given workshop and to 
the improvement of future workshops. Through planned feedback, 
evaluation can actually improve the very session which is being 
evaluated. 

The workshop to which we will here refer for illustrative purposes 
gave some emphasis to its evaluation program. This workshop on 
“Human Relations in School and Community” was held on the 
campus, of the University of Michigan, in Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
August 1952, and was sponsored by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews.* 


PLANNING A WORKSHOP 


In a workshop, as in any concerted group endeavor, it is important 
that those involved be aware of fairly specific group goals. The goals 
may be of two general types — to implement certain changes in the 
workshoppers themselves, or to bring forth some sort of product 
through group effort. It is the formulation of these goals which is 
then the first task of the planning committee. 

The goals of this workshop as outlined by the planning body, in- 
cluded “improving workshop techniques”, “seeking to define the role 
of intergroup education in the field of general education,” ‘learning 
how to meet problems of intergroup tension and conflict as these arise 
in school and community”. 

Closely related to the goals of the workshop is the selection of the 
workshoppers who are to attend. If a specific workshop product is 
the primary goal, then one must select personnel who can best con- 
tribute to this product. If the primary objective is a change in the 
workshoppers themselves, then one must determine the nature and 


*The staff of the workshop included: Stanley Dimond, Director; 
Franklin Patterson, Associate Director; Prudence Bostwick, Stewart G. 
Cole, Miller Collings, Deborah Elkins, Deborah Partridge, Louis A. 
Radelet, Frederick Routh, Herman Weil, and Bert Raven. A_ complete 
report of the evaluation program was submitted to Commission on Edu- 
cational Organizations of the National Conference of Christians and Jews. 
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broadness of the population in which one wishes to produce this 
change. However, we must also consider that the more heterogeneous 
the group, the more varied are the techniques which must be used in 
the workshop as well as the individual goals which must be satisfied. 
This may reduce the effectiveness of the workshop. 

The workshop attendance of 70 included 34 teachers, 28 who could 
be classified as administrators in education, and a remaining 8 non- 
educators (housewives, policemen, workshop directors). There was 
considerable variation in representation with respect to geographical 
area, prior workshop experience, age, and specific teaching experience. 
One of the advantages of broad representation was that it offered 
workshop members an opportunity to exchange information about 
varied experiences in the area of human relations. 

Having formulated the goals of the workshop, the planning staff 
must next determine which workshop techniques would best imple- 
ment these goals. Workshop techniques might include such things 
as field trips, lectures, discussions, buzz groups, individual consulta- 
tion, etc. In the planning sessions, the question of the extent to 
which the workshoppers should be allowed freedom to plan their 
own techniques should be resolved in terms of the number in attend- 
ance, the amount of time available for meetings, and the amount 
of prior workshop experience which the workshoppers have had. 

The Human Relations Workshop started with a general plan for a 
daily schedule which included (1) a general session in the morning, 
during which a resource person on the staff lectured on a relevant 
topic, this followed by buzz groups and discussion from the floor; 
(2) smaller interest groups which met in the afternoon to discuss a 
more specialized topic; (3) free time during which members could 
either interact freely with one another or consult with staff members.* 
In addition, two field trips were planned — one (under the auspices 
of the Mayor’s Interracial Commission) to review the condition of the 
Negro-white relations in Detroit, and a second to the University of 
Michigan Fresh Air Camp for underprivileged children. 

In determining the techniques used we must consider not only the 
goals but also an important “intervening variable”. This variable is 
the “group process”, the manner in which the group attacks its prob- 
lems, including the social atmosphere in which the workshop mem- 
bers operate. In social atmosphere, we might include such things as 
general personal satisfaction, boredom, feelings of accomplishment, 
individual feeling of contribution, freedom to express oneself, at- 
tractiveness of the group, etc. There is always a danger that a group 
will develop internal problems whose solution will divert its energies 





*To stimulate informal interaction, nearly all workshoppers lived in a 
common dormitory and ate their meals together in the dormitory dining 
hall. 
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from the main endeavor. Thus, we must alter the techniques used, 
where necessary, to insure an optimum group atmosphere. Certain 
techniques will, in fact, be primarily oriented toward the end of 
improving the group process. We might then distinguish between 
goal-oriented techniques and process-oriented techniques. 

The lecture in the morning session of the Ann Arbor workshop was, 
of course, valuable in imparting information from resource personnel, 
However, its nature precluded participation and involvement by work- 
shoppers. The buzz group technique was, therefore, used in conjunc- 
tion with the lecture. This is a technique whereby the audience breaks 
up into small groups and discusses the topic at hand. Often this is 
followed by reports to the total body by representatives of each buzz 
group. The small interest group meeting in the afternoon, also afford- 
ed an opportunity for more individual participation. Several process- 
oriented techniques were utilized. A picnic could be seen as serving 
primarily to improve the social relationships in the workshop. Similarly 
there were several other social events such as a stunt night which con- 
tributed very noticeably toward a reduction of resistances to free inter- 
action and expression. 

To summarize, the order of the planning process would be: first, 
the formulation of goals; second, the selection of techniques by 
which to reach these goals, and finally, a consideration of group 
process — a modification of techniques and introduction of other 
techniques to insure optimal group atmosphere. The actual order in 
which these occur in the workshop is somewhat different. In the 
workshop we have, first, the application of the techniques, second, 
the intervening group process, and then the resultant effects. 


EVALUATION PROCEDURE 


The evaluation program parallels closely the order of the planning 
of the workshop itself, examining in order goals and effects, tech- 
niques, and process: 

1. Examination of goals and effects 
a. Goals 

(1) How explicit were the workshop goals? 

(2) To what extent was there agreement as to the goals of 
the workshop, both among various workshoppers and 
between workshoppers and workshop staff? 

b. Effects 

(1) What were the actual effects of the workshop? 

(2) )To what extent did the effects correspond to the 
original goals? 

2. Examination of the workshop techniques 
To what extent did the various techniques contribute to the goals 
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of the workshop? What were the effects produced by each 
technique ¢ 


3. Examination of the group process 


a. To what extent was an optimum group atmosphere main- 
tained throughout the workshop? 

b. What was the relationship between the various techniques 
and the group atmosphere ? 

c. What was the relationship between the group process and 
the resulting effect ? 


THE EVALUATION OF A HUMAN RELATIONS WORKSHOP 


Data for Evaluation 

Questionnaires administered at the beginning and end of the 
workshop allowed for some estimation of effective change.* In 
addition, post-meeting reaction sheets were passed out at the end of 
several of the meetings to obtain data on how these meetings com- 
pared in process and effect. These data were made more meaningful 
through informal observations and interviews with workshoppers at 
various times throughout the session. 

A final bit of data was a rating given by a vote of the staff to each 
of fifty workshoppers who desired to receive college credit for their 
participation in the workshop. Each grade was assigned on the basis 
of contribution to the workshop and self-improvement as result of 
the workshop, considering these in terms of the individual’s 
capabilities. 

1, Examination of the goals and effects of the workshop 

The general goals formulated by the planning committee were dis- 
cussed earlier. It was now important to consider the goals as these 
were seen by workshoppers themselves, particularly as they differed 
from the goals as seen by the planning committee and staff. Two 
questions were asked in both an initial and final questionnaire : “What 
are the objectives of this workshop as you understand them?” and 
“What were your personal objectives in attending this workshop?” 
The responses to these questions were coded into specific categories 
and tabulated. 

In both personal and workshop objectives, approximately 75% of 
the responses fell into two categories: (1) to gain /uwman relations 


*An additional NCCJ questionnaire was mailed out some time after the 
conclusion of the workshop to get a measure of stability of changes and 
effectiveness of learned techniques in the home community. Informal 
interviews were conducted with a few teams of workshoppers at two 
stages of the workshop and will be repeated in the workshoppers’ home 
towns. These data are not yet complete. 
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information, social and psychological information which would enable 
one to be better able to diagnose and understand intergroup prob- 
lems; (2) to learn human relations techniques, abilities and skills in 
handling social situations.* 

There was an interesting discrepancy between personal goals and 
perceived workshop goals. In both cases, the “techniques” category 
received a greater number of responses, but this was particularly 
great in the statement of personal objectives. 45.6% of the coded 
responses to the personal objectives question fell into the “technique” 
category, while only 18.4% fell into the “information” category. On 
the other hand, the corresponding percentages were 38.9% and 
32.4% in answer to the question as to the goals of the workshop. 
When the workshop was over, many more workshoppers saw “hu- 
man relations information” as being a relevant goal. It seems then 
that the workshoppers were, initially, especially desirous of learning 
specific techniques and “gimmicks” which they could apply to their 
problems at home. The workshop objectives were seen as placing 
more emphasis on spreading human relations information, a goal 
which the participants considered important but which they were 
less likely to accept as their own. As the workshop progressed, 
however, the importance of understanding the problems before run- 
ning out to tackle them became more and more accepted. By the last 
day, workshoppers were much more likely to accept “understanding 
the problems” as a personal goal. The necessity of understanding 
fully the bases of the problems at hand rather than looking for 
magical devices developed by others may well be one of the more 
significant effects produced by this workshop. 

Other questions were designed to measure directly the extent to 
which the goals had been achieved. In both the preliminary and final 
questionnaires, participants were asked to write on “What are the 
main intergroup tensions and conflicts in your community?” These 
were similarly coded and the results showed a considerable increase 
during the conference in the number and specificity of conflicts and 





*Examples: Human relations techniques — “I expected to get definite specific 
techniques for dealing with tensions in community situations.” “Discuss 
ways of interesting people, both children and adults, in how to get along 
with others regardless of race, nationality, or religion and of specific 
methods and materials for improving undesirable conditions existing in 
our situations.” 

Human relations information — “Better insight into causes of ten- 
sions.” “A real understanding of democratic human relations.” “To give 
a broad psychological foundation which goes right back to individual 
relationships; to explain the why’s and mode of operation of prejudices 
of all kinds.” 
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tensions perceived in the home community. This indicated that there 
was indeed some increased sensitivity to intergroup problems. While 
only one person listed “housing discrimination and segregation” as an 
area of conflict on the initial questionnaire, twenty-eight persons so 
listed it on the final quesionnaire. “Relations between Negroes and 
Caucasians” was mentioned the greatest number of times in both 
preliminary and final questionnaires. However, it decreased per- 
centagewise as there were a greater number of responses in the final 
questionnaire which recognized other sources of tension, particularly 
religious tensions. More direct questions supported this finding, 
showing that workshoppers felt that they had increased their aware- 
ness and information in the religious area of human relations. 

A measure of acquisition of techniques asked ‘“To what extent do 
you feel capable of handling problems in intergroup relations, when 
you meet them?” Comparing answers to this question at the begin- 
ning with those given at the end, we found that there was consider- 
able increase in self-confidence. 

2. Effectiveness of workshop techniques 

It is not simple to find out which techniques were more effective 
in producing the desired results. Though other methods might be 
more effective, it seemed expedient here to rely on ratings by partici- 
pants. “Rate the following aspects of this workshop in terms of the 
extent to which they have made you more understanding of inter- 
group problems.” In response to this question, the “general sessions”, 
“small group discussions’, and “general interactions with work- 
shoppers” were all ranked high. “Individual consultation with staff 
members” and “field trips’? were each ranked much lower. A number 
of workshoppers felt that more time should be allotted to small 
interest groups and individual conferences with resource persons. 
There were 16 who felt that more time should be allotted to the gen- 
eral sessions and 18 who felt that less time should be so allotted. 

3. Evaluation of group process 

After several of the meetings, delegates were asked “How did you 
feel about this meeting?” to relate group process and effect. Most 
of the responses indicated that the delegate felt that the meeting was 
either “excellent” or “good”. There was no clear-cut difference be- 
tween techniques in responses to this question. A second question 
asked, “How much did this meeting contribute toward what you 
consider the goals of this workshop?” Here we found that the 
general sessions were ranked first, interest groups second, and field 
trips last. 

To test general interest level, we asked, “How much of the time 
were you bored?” The interest group meetings were best able to 
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hold the attention of workshoppers, while the field trips showed the 
greatest amount of lack of interest. In all cases, we should note, the 
vast majority were either not bored at all, or bored only a small part 
of the time. 

Freedom of expression was measured by asking, “To what extent 
do you feel that this meeting allowed you the opportunity to express 
your own ideas?” The field trip, it seems, allowed the least oppor- 
tunity for free expression and the interest group most. Of course, 
as some people noted, this is what one must expect since the field 
trip was, not a situation in which one is called upon to express one’s 
own ideas. Yet one cannot help but draw a relationship here between 
boredom and participation, the field trip ranking low on both counts, 


4. Sub-groups among the workshoppers 
The advantages and disadvantages of having varied groups of 
people in a workshop were discussed briefly in the first pages of this 
article. We must remember that in a heterogeneous workshop, we 
must examine the goals and effectiveness of techniques in terms of 
the extent to which they may differ for the various subgroups. For 
example, some participants, particularly those with prior workshop 
experiences, commented that the workshop wes moving too slowly, 
covering ground with which they were already familiar. 

Comparing teachers and administrators. We felt it relevant here 
to compare the goals of teachers and administrators. It was the 
teachers who were most interested in learning human relations 
techniques which they could apply in their home communities—53% 
of their coded responses fell into this category, and 22% in the in- 
formation category. Administrators, while giving much emphasis 
to “techniques” and “acquisition of human relations information” did 
not mention these goals nearly as often as teachers, mentioning “hu- 
man relations techniques” in 37% of the responses and “human re- 
lations information” in 15%. Administrators did mention a broader 
range of goals — they were more interested in learning from people 
with different backgrounds, also much more interested in acquiring 
techniques and materials for teaching. Toward the end of the work- 
shop, the objectives mentioned by teachers changed so that they re- 
sembled those of the administrators quite closely — there was 4 
reduction in emphasis on techniques, and an increase in information 
seeking. 

Though the administrators felt more capable at handling inter 
group problems both at the beginning and end of the session, the 
teachers showed a greater improvement in perceived capability. The 
administrators also received higher grades, although the difference 
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here was not as great as that resulting from prior workshop experi- 
ence. Administrators were more likely to feel that the workshop was 
helpful to them in solving their individual problems. With regard 
to specific workshop techniques, teachers wanted more time spent in’ 
the general sessions, administrators wanted less. This was in keeping 
with a much higher rating given by administrators to the value of 
general interaction with workshoppers. Further, the administrators 
felt that the informal aspects of the workshop were more meaning- 
ful to them; the teachers felt that the formal aspects had more 
meaning. 

A similar comparison was made in terms of prior workshop ex- 
perience, with somewhat parallel results. 


Comparing informal groupings. In keeping with a plan to allow 
for free interaction, all the evenings were left free, with few ex- 
ceptions. During the latier part of the evening, some of the work- 
shoppers would meet in one of the local taverns. The members began 
to develop mutual interrelationships which seemed in some ways to 
distinguish them from other workshop delegates. The tavern offered 
an opportunity for social interaction, outside the formal structure of 
the workshop, which was not available to those who for one reason 
or another did not go there. 

At the last meeting of the workshop staff, staff members were 
asked to go through the list of delegates and decide which people 
could be categorized with the tavern group. There was considerable 
agreement on this point and it was possible to single out 29 of the 
70 workshoppers as belonging clearly to this group. There were a 
few more men than women and a few more members who had at- 
tended prior workshops in the tavern group. The percentage of 
administrators, however, was much greater than the percentage of 
teachers. There were several other marked differencs between these 
groups. 

Initially the members of the tavern group felt that they were 
more capable in handling intergroup problems than did the non- 
tavern group. They also showed greater improvement in perceived 
capability, increasing further in this respect their difference from 
the non-tavern group. (Note that this difference is not just a re- 
flection of the greater number of administrators in the tavern group, 
since teachers increased their confidence more than administrators. ) 


When the workshop was over, the tavern people felt that the in- 
formal aspects of the workshop had the most meaning for them; the 
non-tavern people felt that the formal aspects were more meaning- 
‘informal interaction 
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tul. Consistently, the tavern people ranked 
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with workshoppers” as contributing most to the goals of the work- 
shop, while the non-tavern group ranked it third in order out of a 
group of five. The final evidence that the tavern group seemed to be 
getting most out of the workshop is the fact that the staff gave 
higher grades to the taverners, the difference here being more 
marked than between any other groupings. 

The social popularity of the tavern group was shown clearly in an 
election to the steering committee. Eleven of the twelve delegates 
nominated for posts on the steering committee were tavern people. 
The five members elected by the total body were all from the tavern 
group. 

The overall data, together with informal observations and inter- 
views, would indicate that both pre-workshop disposition and _ the 
effects of meeting with the tavern group were factors making for 
the difference. The implications of this might be that there should 
be some sort of social activity provided which could more fully serve 
the needs of the entire workshop, a need which here seemed to be 
satisfied only for the tavern group. 


SUMMARY 


Our main purpose here was merely to point out what seems to 
be a fruitful orientation for workshop planning and evaluation. We 
have found it helpful to view a workshop as a problem-solving group. 
In planning a workshop, we therefore first decide precisely what 
the goals of the workshop are. We then develop workshop techniques 
to aid us in reaching these goals. However, we must not lose sight 
of the group process or atmosphere which these techniques are like- 
ly to produce in the group. In order to have a group which is oper- 
ating optimally we therefore alter our techniques in keeping with 
this consideration, and introduce process-oriented techniques which 
do such things as increase individual participation, make for greater 
individual satisfaction, etc. In evaluating the workshop, we follow 
a similar course, asking questions like: “Were our goals explicit? 
What were the effects produced and how did they compare with 
our goals? What techniques produced the best effects and the most 
satisfactory group process? Were the needs of all the various sub- 


groups fulfilled?” 


Bert Raven is Research Associate at the Research Center for Group 
Dynamics, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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INTERGROUP EDUCATION WORKSHOP RESUME, 1952 
M. A. F. Ritchie 


Educational workshops are an old story with many of us. My first 
workshop experience was in the summer of 1934 at the College of 
William and Mary where a group of us worked on revision of the 
curriculum of Virginia Public Schools. Workshops have been very 
much a part of my professional life ever since. , 

But in 1934 I had never heard of a workshop in intergroup edu- 
cation or human relations. If such a workshop existed, I was igno- 
rant of the fact. The first workshop in intergroup education spon- 
sored by the National Conference of Christians and Jews was held 
in 1941 at Colorado State College. Today such workshops take place 
all over the country. Their acceptance in outstanding universities 
as important instruments of education in a crucial field is assured. 

Workshops in intergroup education or some aspect of human rela- 
tions took place in at least thirty-eight universities during the sum- 
mer of 1952. The National Conference of Christians and Jews reports 
sponsorship or cooperation in some measure with twenty-two work- 
shops. The Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith reports parti- 
cipation in the programming of thirty-one workshops in human rela- 
tions and participation in a considerable number of other workshops 
not specifically labeled human relations or intergroup education. 

One of the surest evidences of the breadth of the acceptance and 
appreciation of the intergroup education workshop is the fact that 
such workshops were a part of the program of many kinds of insti- 
tutions. 

Among those with which the Anti-Defamation League and the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews cooperated were Cath- 
dlic institutions such as St. Louis University and Catholic Univer- 
sity and Protestant institutions such as Southern Methodist. State 
colleges and universities, including the University of Michigan, Wis- 
consin State College, and the University of Kentucky, are listed. 
Municipal colleges, such as the University of Kansas City and the 
University of Denver are included. Great private institutions are 
also a part of the picture as illustrated by workshops at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Western Reserve University, and the 
University of Miami. 

There were workshops in the far West at places like University 
of Southern California and San Francisco State College. The Mid- 
dlewest had workshops at outstanding universities, such as North- 
western and others mentioned above under other classifications. The 
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East was represented by a number of workshops. Among them the 
ones at Boston University, Rutgers University, Long Island Uni- 
versity, and New York University. In the South there were work- 
shops at the University of Kentucky, University of Texas, Fisk 
University, Memphis State College, and the University of Miami, 
already mentioned. Among the institutions named were some of the 
world’s largest in size, such as New York University and Columbia, 
and colleges of medium or small size such as Bluefield State College, 
Bluefield, West Virginia. Some of the universities included are ivy- 
league schools like Yale; others are relatively new public institu- 
tions such as the municipal colleges and still others are relatively 
young, private institutions such as the University of Miami, which 
had a few hundred students in the early thirties and now has over 
10,000. The workshops were a part of a remarkable cross section of 
the life of American Educational institutions. Therein, it seems to 
the writer, lies a large measure of their strength. The following 
listing is illustrative of the institutions: 

x American University 

x Bluefield State College 

*x Boston University 

*x Catholic University 
x 
x 
x 


Fisk University 

Indiana University 

x Lewis & Clark College 

x Long Island University 

* Memphis State College 

New Haven State Teachers College 


c Eastern Montana College of Education 


3 
x New York University 
*x Northwestern University 
* 


Queens College 
*x Rhode Island College of Education 
‘x Rutgers University 
x San Francisco State College 
*x Southern Methodist University 
*x St. Louis University 
* Teachers College. Columbia University 
x  U'niversity of Bridgeport 
x University of Chicago 
*x University of Denver 
x University of Houston 
*x University of Kansas City 
*x University of Kentucky 
x Anti-Defamation League included in reports. 
* National Conference of Christians & Jews sponsorship or cooperation. 
*x Both of the above organizations had some cooperative relationship. 
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*x University of Miami 
x University of Michigan 
* University of Pennsylvania 
*x University of Southern California 
*x University of Texas 
x University of Utah 
* Vassar College 
*x Washington University 
* Western Reserve University 
* Wisconsin State College 

In workshops that were included on reports of the Anti-Defama- 
tion League of B’nai B’rith and the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews there were 1200 participants. They came from all 
over the United States and many foreign countries. The N.C.C.J. 
reports that in 23 workshops with which it cooperated 31 states, the 
District of Columbia, and Hawaii were represented. 

It would be safe to say that a large majority of people attending 
workshops were teachers and school administrators from many kinds 
of educational institutions. But it is also encouraging to note that 
among the participants were people listing their vocation as police 
officer, minister, social worker, business official, and housewife. A 
considerable percentage of work-shoppers had previous workshop 
experience. In the workshops reported on by the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews, 40% had had some previous experience. 
Among the participants were people who already have their doctor- 
ates, people who have bachelor and masters degrees, and still others 
who have no college degrees. On an N.C.C.J. questionnaire work- 
shoppers were asked to indicate how they learned about the work- 
shop. A large majority of the 510 workshoppers reporting said they 
learned of the workshop through some personal contact with school 
superintendents, school principals, teacher’s organizations, commu- 
nity organizations, the N.C.C.J. itself, and former workshoppers. 

Interest in workshop attendance did not tend to be restricted to 
any particular religion; Catholics, Protestants, Jews, and other reli- 
gions were represented in large numbers in the workshops. In the 
N.C.C.J. report, 320 of the 510 participants were Protestants, 111 
were Catholic, 59 were Jewish, and 20 were either some other reli- 
gion, or did not indicate a religious preference. 

Human-wise the workshops were many colored. Though the people 
of Caucasoid racial background predominated, workshop reports in- 
dicate a considerable number of Negro and Mongoloid people par- 
ticipating. In some areas this was refreshingly surprising. Visitors 
to the workshop at the University of Kentucky saw Negro and 
white students studying intergroup education together. Though 
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Florida State Law forbids the enrollment of and teaching of Negro 
and white students in the same classroom in public or private schools, 
visitors at the University of Miami workshop were surprised and 
delighted to see community leaders of various racial backgrounds 
participating on panel discussions, having lunch with workshoppers, 
and learning to know better the common problems that face citizens 
of all colors in all communities. 

Though workshops in intergroup education and in human relations 
almost inevitably have wide variance in emphasis due to the breadth 
of the area of study, certain common emphases are seen in the re- 
ports available to the writer. Considerable emphasis appears to have 
been given to the psychological, sociological, and ethical underpin- 
nings of intergroup relations. Causal factors underlying intergroup 
tensions and conflicts appear to have received extensive attention. 
Prejudice and discrimination as a specific emphasis appear often in 
reports as having been subject of intensive analysis. Educational 
methods for the development of understanding of intergroup phe- 
nomena and of ways of alleviating tension appear to be high on the 
list of concern. Indeed, in respect to production of materials and 
projects, this emphasis seemed of major importance. This is quite 
understandable in view of the fact that many teachers would ob- 
viously be anxious to “take something home for use in my school.” 
It appears also from the reports that real effort was made to provide 
through the group life of the workshops an experience in human re- 
lations and appreciation of differences that would develop greater 
maturity in the life of workshoppers themselves. 

In a good many of the reports it is obvious that a real effort was 
made to relate theory to real community conditions and to study 
practices that might provide practical answers. It is encouraging 
to the writer to see that in the workshops the consultant specialist 
sat down not only with workshoppers, but also with community 
leaders who have the day-to-day problems of intergroup relations 
to face. Many of these leaders were brought in from the power 
structure of the community itself and not only contributed from the 
richness from their own experience, but gained new insights through 
participation in the workshop experience. 

Though the writer has available no careful sampling of state 
ments of objectives set up by workshops, it appears from the litera 
ture and reports available that they had much in common. Object 
ives such as the stimulation of awareness, of problems, supplying of 
information, learning new skills, enrichment through personal cot- 
tact through workshop participation were obviously in the thinking 
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of many workshoppers. A list of objectives of one workshop that 
might be somewhat typical of the orientation type follows: 


1. To develop a consciousness of the needs for intergroup edu- 


cation that are a part of our present day society. 


2. To develop a broad and rich personal exchange of experiences. 
3. To develop a keener appreciation of the high quality of leader- 
ship in certain minority groups through personal contact in the 
workshop. 

4. To develop an appreciation of intergroup education as a means 
of building a more mature and more adequate community. 

5. To analyze the sociological and psychological foundations of 
intergroup education. 

6. To gain an understanding of resources, human and otherwise, 
that can be used in a community intergroup education program. 

7. To become acquainted with specific materials available in 
intergroup education. 

8. To have an opportunity for wide reading in the literature of 
intergroup education. 

9. To develop on a basis of felt needs some type of project use- 
ful in the field of intergroup education. 

10. To participate in the development of a workshop experience 
and evaluation thereof looking toward improvement in future years. 


The very nature of the educational workshop, as the writer under- 
stands it, implies a high degree of participation by individuals and 
as members of the group. Certainly there was a high degree of par- 
ticipation in the intergroup education workshops of 1952. 

The emphasis upon student participation does not mean that work- 
shops did not have strong professional leadership. In most cases at 
least, professional leadership was by persons with extensive exper- 
lence in some aspect of intergroup education. In many workshops 
expert consultants were brought in either for the duration or for 
brief periods to provide the rich resources of their knowlelge and 
experience. 

Workshops appear to have varied considerably in the extent to 
which they were operationally structured. In some cases it appears 
that routines of schedule were pretty definitely pre-determined. It 
also appears that pre-planning took place in many workshops as 
to resource persons. 

From the reports which the writer has before him and from his 
own observation and contact with a number of intergroup education 
workshops, he is of the opinion that structuring of the work- 
shops differed widely — that some of them were staff-centered and 
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that others were relatively unstructured prior to the beginning of 
the workshop sessions. The extent of pre-structuring and of staff 
planning is a subject of considerable disagreement and one which 
calls for thoughtful analysis. Certainly up to now no one approach 


has been adopted and the desirability of the adoption of a single’ 


approach may be open to considerable question. 

A favorite topic of intergroup education leaders is that of the 
selection of workshop participants. Some leaders feel that workshop 
participants should be very carefully selected and that they should 
always attend in pairs from the school system or community group 
which sends them. Others feel that the door for admission should 
be wide open. It appears from the reports that no set screening ar- 
rangement has been developed. Some of the workshops are supported 
by scholarships from various sources, including the NCCJ and the 
ADL. In such groups it is entirely possible to arrange fairly thor- 
ough screening and to set standards which must be met as a pre- 
requisite to the awarding of the scholarships. Other workshops have 
only partial scholarship support, and some have very little, if any 
such support. 

Now a word about staff. The first intergroup education workshop 
with which the author had any association was headed by a very 
fine woman who came from across the country to lead the workshop, 
but the author must confess he had never heard previously of her, 
It is a tribute to the status of intergroup education workshops today 
that the list of workshop leadership includes names that are known 
throughout the country for contribution to intergroup education and 
for impact upon the entire field of education. If this kind of leader 
ship can be continued and if new leadership can be developed to 
meet the increasing needs, then intergroup education workshops will 
continue to be a vital part of the American educational scene. 

In conclusion we should ask the specific question: How successful 
were the workshops? Of course an evaluative tone has permeated 
this article as it has developed, but specific comment may be in order. 
Workshoppers themselves, in the reports of the N.C.C.J., have eval- 
uated the workshops which they attended. This evaluation was done 
by means of questionnaires filled out anonymously by workshoppers. 
An overwhelming majority of the workshoppers expressed theif 
deep satisfaction with workshop experience. It is quite obvious that 
they considered workshops a superior technique for intergroup edu- 
cation in contrast to other methods. The writer feels this is particu- 
larly true in case of the mature person who is teaching or engaged 
in other types of community leadership. The workshop appears to 
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give him an opportunity to seek the resources he most urgently needs 
and at the same time to tackle his own problems under guidance 
and to express his own creative energies. 

One measure of the success of workshops is the extent to which 
they influence the behavior of participants after they have gone 
home. The Anti-Defamation League in its reports from workshops 
in which members of its staff participated gives some indication of 
the success of workshops. Staff members sent to national head- 
quarters an evaluative report on each workshop attended. In the 
vast majority of cases the rating was “good” or “excellent” and 
the specialists reporting felt that the teachers and community leaders 
participating were being enriched and significantly prepared for im- 
portant roles in developing intergroup understanding. Most of the 
criticism that appeared in these reports had to do with operational 
matters. 

Another proof of the success of intergroup education workshops 
and of emphasis of intergroup education in our schools in general 
is that a considerable number of general educational workshops 
throughout the country have included to varying extents emphasis 
on intergroup problems and methods. This is evident in the reports 
of the A.D.L. in which 31 such workshops utilized the services of 
specialists in intergroup education as consultants, discussion leaders, 
and lectures in their programs. Other workshops, to the knowledge 
of this writer, included similar emphasis. 


M. A. F. Ritchie is Chairman of the Department of Human Relations, 
University of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida. On July 1, 1953 he will assume 
the Presidency of Hartwick College, Oneonta, N. Y. 


PSYCHIATRIC OBSERVATIONS ON ABOLITION 
OF SCHOOL SEGREGATION 


by 
Fredric Wertham, M.D. 


What happens psychologically to children who have been in segre- 
gated schools and find themselves in a school where no segregation 
ls practiced? No study has ever been made utilizing such an incisive 
social experiment. The problem is of importance both practically and 
theoretically. Practically, because the question has been raised in 
good faith as to what the effect on children would be if such a change 
should be decreed ; theoretically, because it affects the whole theory 
of education as a part of the safeguarding of mental health and be- 
Cause it raises the question of the application of clinical psychiatric 
methods in such a virgin field of investigation. 
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It must be conceded at the outset that, as the editor of the Jour- 
nal of the American Judicature Society, Mr. Glenn R. Winters, ex- 
pressed it in connection with the effect of mass media on children, 
“not everything is susceptible to statistical representation”. In other 
words, the best psychiatry can do in such a problem of social psy- 
chology is to collect all the facts, including the details that fall by 
the wayside in the ordinary textbook routine, and then formulate 
an opinion based on them. This is a field of clinical judgment and 
admittedly not one of mathematical certainty. 

Late in 1951 a group of Delaware school children were examined 
at the Lafargue Clinic in New York City to determine the psycholog- 
ical effects of school segregation.* We found, as Dr. Francis J. 
Braceland has summarized it,** that “segregation leads to an in- 
soluble emotional conflict acting as a foreign body and becoming a 
potential source of later difficulty. Because of the association of 
segregation with authority there arise doubts about authority in gen- 
eral, and tension in all interpersonal relationships’. 

The results of this study were presented before the Court of 
Chancery in Wilmington, Delaware, where Mr. Jack Greenberg and 
Mr. Louis L. Redding, lawyers of the NAACP, represented a group 
of children and their parents who were contesting segregation. In my 
testimony I stressed that school segregation is anti-educational, inter- 
fering with education in the larger sense, and since educational 
influences are part of children’s mental health, school segregation is 
a public health problem. I pointed out that the harm is potential and 
that it is wrong to ascribe an emotional disorder or the presence of 
“hostility” to every child so affected. Tubercle bacilli do not cause 
tuberculosis in every individual who has inhaled them. Public health 
legislation is based on potential harm and on a positive concept of 
health. 

Chancellor Collins J. Seitz decided against segregation, an opinion 
upheld by the Supreme Court of Delaware. Ajs a result Negro chil- 
dren were admitted to two schools in Delaware, an elementary and 
a high school, which were not previously integrated. 

In order to determine the psychological and educational conse 
quences, a research team of staff members of the Lafargue Clinic 
went to Delaware in February of this year. It was composed of a 
psychiatrist, Dr. Hilde Mosse, a teacher, Elaine Vaughan, and two 
psychologists, Mrs. Julanne McQueen and Samuel Jenkins. Mr. 


From the Lafargue Clinic, New York City 

*Wertham, Frederic: Psychological Effects of School Segregation. Am. 
J: Psychother: 61 (1). 1952. 94-103. 

**Braceland, Francis J.: Psychiatry and Psychosomatic Medicine. In MED- 
ICAL PROGRESS. A Review of Medicai Advances During 1952. N..Y.: 1953. 
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Redding and the local NAACP made this and the previous study 
possible. A group of 22 children was examined. They were mostly 
children who had been transferred to integrated schools some six 
months before, but included also some children, both Negro and 
non-Negro, who had remained in segregated schools or were in 
schools to which Negro children were now admitted. Ten of these 
children had been previously examined at the Lafargue Clinic as 
part of the original study. The children were examined in individual 
interviews, by tests and through group discussions. 

Although the time period is short and the number of cases small, 
clear and definite statements can be made. The most positive con- 
clusion is that all the Negro children of this study who changed 
from segregated to integrated schools made distinctly better aca- 
demic progress than they had shown before. They all stated that 
themselves, as a to them surprising fact, and it was borne out by 
checking with adults. For example, the first girl to be admitted to 
an integrated elementary school following the Court decision told 
how much better she did in school than before. She was eight years 
old. Her mother’s comments agreed: “She seems to be better in so 
many ways now. She never did so well in her grades before. The 
principal called me up and said she is a lovely child to work with, 
she wants to learn. Something changed her in every way. She does 
better, even in her language. She is more interested in learning.” 


Part of such progress is of course due to better facilities. In the_\y/ 


integrated school the children learn to use dictionaries and reference 
books, which was an entirely new departure for them. They also 
had specific courses and study groups which they had not had before 
The classes are smaller. In the words of a 16 year old high school 
boy, “You can ask questions during class because there aren’t so 
many kids, and I guess you learn more’. But the most potent reason 
is emotional motivation. The conflicts caused by state-ordained 
segregation were removed. All human beings have conflicts; but this 
particular one is artificial and unnecessary and its relief evidently 
brings quick results. 

Next in importance seems to be the finding that children are more 
democratic than adults. Despite all the adults’ dire forebodings and 
despite the mistaken theories of some psychologists, Negro and non- 
Negro children adjusted on the whole constructively and in a friend- 
ly manner to the new situation. The sudden change in the reality 
situation was much less disturbing than the previous reality. The 
first time when a Negro child goes to an integrated school is a mo- 
mentous occasion. One must be insensitive not to realize the inhe- 
tent emotional impact of such a day. But the children took it in 
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their stride. One 15 year old boy said: “When I first went there T” 
didn’t trust any of them. Ever since then I trusted everybody.” An-7 
other boy, 12 years old, said: ““When I first went there I had g | 
funny feeling. I had the feeling you’d better put your running shoes” 
on so you can run and they don’t catch you.” : 

Of course some expectations were disappointed. A 14 year old | 
girl said: “I thought they’d come to our house and we’d go to their | 
houses. When I went there first I felt like to cry. The first day 1% 
thought I’d die.” The absence of hostility and violence was notice. 7 
able. “I thought they’d treat us worse than they did’, said a 15 | 
year old boy. “I thought the children would beat us up. But they 7 
treated us very well.” On the whole the girls had a harder time than © 
the boys. Psychological speculation would be inappropriate here. As | 
the aunt of one of the children expressed it, “The girls are not 7 
out in the street so much. They don’t get to mingle with the other © 
side. The boys play ball and go fishing together and they don’t have © 
any fights about it.” q 

A finding made in our previous study came out even more clearly | 
in this one. Individual interviews and tests are not enough. A great | 
deal of valid data can be elicited only by group examinations carried 
out by experienced workers in an atmosphere of friendliness and” 
objectivity. ; 

Another observation was the absence of disturbing incidents, 7 
There was some transitory name-calling and embarrassing giggling | 
or laughing in the beginning. This occurred especially in the evi- 
dently tense situation when children wait for school buses which™ 
Negro children were not previously permitted to ride in. The adult} 
educational effects of desegregation were noticeable, too. For ex-) 
ample, Negro parents were admitted to P.T.A. groups.. q 

A practical conclusion to be drawn from the details told us by” 
some of the adults and children is that the transition from segrega=] 
tion to desegregation could be made simpler for all concerned. There 
could be lectures in schools and outside of schools explaining to” 
children and adults the historical, social and psychological questa 
involved. 3 

Summarizing these observations, one can say that the abolition] 
of segregation removes a handicap that interferes with the self- ‘ 
realization and social adjustment of the child. The much-predicted 
ill effects of such a step did not eventuate. As one parent put itt 
“If they’d leave it to the children themselves it would be alrighty 
It is really only what the older people say that makes it harder for fs 
children to get along with other children.” : 


Dr. Wertham is Director of the LaFargue Clinic in New York City. 








